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LABOUR  AND  UNITY  (II) 


Since  the  first  Commentary  (see  No.  7, 
Labour  and  Unity)  on  this  subject  the 
need  for  unity  has  become  more  imper¬ 
ative  than  ever.  Some  of  the  main 
reasons  for  this  are: — 

1.  The  critical  character  of  the  present 

stage  in  the  war  against  Hitler 

Germany. 

The  winter  offensive  of  the  Red  Army 
liberated  vast  areas  from  Nazi  occupation, 
inflicted  terrific  blows  on  the  Nazi  armies, 
and  created  favourable  conditions  for  the 
speedy  and  decisive  destruction  of  Hitler 
Germany. 

This  opportunity  was  missed.  The 
absence  so  far  of  a  second  front  in  Western 
Europe,  and  despite  the  victories  of  the 
Eighth  Army  the  delay  in  expelling  the 
Nazis  from  Northern  Africa,  gave  Hitler 
time  to  recover  from  the  blows  of  the  Red 
Army  and  to  carry  through  a  super¬ 
mobilisation  within  Germany  and  occupied 
Europe  which  has  brought  him  fresh 
reserves  and  resources.  For  the  second 
time  Hitler  was  allowed  to  escape  immi¬ 
nent  destruction.  Kharkov  was  re¬ 
captured.  Hitler  is  allowed  a  breathing 
space  to  reorganise  and  prepare  for  a  vast 
new  offensive. 

2.  The  serious  weakening  of  national 

unity. 

In  face  of  this  critical  military  situation 
— which  drags  on  the  war,  exacts  a  terrible 
price  in  human  lives  and  material  wealth, 
and  endangers  the  Allied  cause — there  is 
still  widespread  complacency  in  this 
country.  The  result  is  that  national  unity 
and  the  offensive  spirit  of  the  people 
instead  of  being  raised  to  a  higher  level 
are  actually  being  undermined. 

Reactionaries  in  high  places  openly 
mock  at  the  pledge  to  create  a  second  front 
in  the  West  as  a  “  catchpenny  phrase.” 
Propaganda  of  anti-Soviet  slanders,  pro¬ 
fascist  pleas  for  a  negotiated  peace  with 
Hitler,  the  peddling  of  anti-Semitic  filth, 
are  allowed  to  go  unchecked.  Tory 
reactionaries  create  disaffection  by  organ¬ 
ised  opposition  to  every  piece  of  pro¬ 
gressive  legislation  and  all  serious  measures 
to  mobilise  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
nation  for  the  war  effort. 

3.  The  weakening  and  lack  of  cohesion 

in  the  Labour  Movement. 


Together  with  all  this  go  attacks  on  the 
workers  and  efforts  to  weaken  and  disrupt 
the  unity  of  the  Labour  Movement. 

The  Tory  offensive  against  the 
Beveridge  Report  and  the  Catering  Bill, 
the  attacks  by  some  of  the  biggest 
monopolists  against  the  trade  unions  and 
Joint  Production  Committees,  are  aimed 
deliberately  at  provoking  the  workers  into 
a  course  that  would  turn  them  away  from 
national  unity.  Already  certain  sections 
of  Labour  fall  into  the  trap  by  calling  for 
withdrawal  of  the  Labour  representatives 
from  the  Government.  Organisations  like 
Common  Wealth  batten  upon  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and 
exploit  it  to  disrupt  both  national  unity 
and  the  organised  strength  of  the  workers. 

Only  the  strengthening  of  the  Labour 
Movement,  the  strengthening  of  its  unity 
in  action  around  a  common  policy,  can 
rout  the  forces  which  are  breeding  com¬ 
placency  and  diverting  the  workers  from 
the  supreme  task  of  destroying  Hitlerism, 
and  build  up  the  national  unity  which  is 
essential  for  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  this 
supreme  task,  which  requires  all  the 
energy  and  concentrated  effort  of  the 
nation. 

WHAT  IS  AT  STAKE? 

The  above  brief  summary  points  to  one 
inescapable  conclusion : 

Never,  at  any  time,  has  so  much 
depended  on  whether  or  not  the  working 
class  can  overcome  the  division  within  its 
ranks  and  establish  without  delay  the 
unity  of  Labour.  Victory  or  defeat, 
destruction  of  fascism  or  destruction  of 
civilisation,  liberation  of  the  nations 
enslaved  by  the  Nazis  or  the  reduction  of 
Britain  itself  to  serfdom :  such  are  the 
issues  which  hang  in  the  balance.  With 
them,  the  issue  of  the  future  of  the 
working  class  and  Socialism. 

For  each  succeeding  generation  of 
workers  the  problem  of  unity  presents 
itself  in  new  ways.  Unity  is  not  something 
abstract,  to  be  realised  in  some  ideal, 
perfect  form,  without  reference  to  time, 
or  place,  or  the  actually-existing  con¬ 
ditions.  At  all  times,  in  each  country, 
under  the  actually-existing  conditions  of 
the  given  time  and  place,  the  fight  for 
unity  is  the  fight  for  some  particular 


form  of  unity,  around  some  particular 
basis  of  common  policy  called  for  by 
the  prevailing  circumstances. 

To-day,  the  form  in  which  unity  can  be 
realised  is  through  affiliation  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  the  Labour  Party. 
The  basis  of  common  policy  is  leader¬ 
ship  by  the  united  Labour  Movement 
within  the  framework  of  National  Unity 
for  the  speediest  destruction  of  fascism,  for 
victory  this  year. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FOCAL  POINT? 

At  one  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
British  working  class  the  focal  point  was 
the  struggle  to  unite  the  trade  unions 
into  a  union  of  trades.  This  was 
achieved  by  the  linking  of  all  trade  unions 
in  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  The 
British  T.U.  movement  thus  avoided  the 
position  that  arose  in  many  European 
countries,  where  there  -were  several 
separate  trade  union  movements,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  nationalistic,  religious  or 
political  differences.  Each  movement  had 
its  own  T.U.C.  and  General  Council,  with 
consequent  weakening  of  the  working  class 
— as  we  see  in  the  United  States  today. 

At  another  stage  the  focal  point  was  the 
struggle  to  unite  the  trade  unions  with  the 
Socialist  organisations  in  a  unified  political 
body  that  would  be  separate  from  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  Parties.  This 
was  the  significance  of  the  formation  of  the 
Labour  Party.  The  British  workers  hoped 
in  this  way  to  avoid  the  rigid  separation 
between  the  trade  unions  and  the  Socialist 
organisations  that  had  grown  up  in  many 
European  countries — such  as  the  French 
Republic. 

At  the  present  stage  the  focal  point 
in  the  development  of  the  unity  of  the 
working  class  has  shifted  again  and  is 
represented  in  the  movement  for 
affiliation  of  the  Communist  Party  to 
the  Labour  Party.  This  movement 
not  only  represents  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  present  situation,  it  flows  from 
the  whole  development  of  the  working 
class  in  Britain,  as  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  reference  to  that  history. 

LESSONS  FROM  HISTORY 

Britain  was  the  first  country  in  which 
modern  large-scale  capitalist  production 
developed  and,  therefore,  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  modern  proletariat  and  the 
first  country  in  which  the  modern  working 
class  movement  made  its  appearance. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  British  workers  were  actively 
building  the  trade  clubs  out  of  which  grew 
the  trade  union  movement.  By  1834  they 
had  made  their  first  great  effort  to  unite 
all  workers  by  establishing  the  famous 
Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
Union.  By  1836  they  launched  the  first 
independent  political  movement  of  the 
working  class,  the  Chartist  movement. 


In  1842,  Frederick  Engels — who  later 
became  the  co-founder  with  Marx  of 
scientific  socialism — came  to  Britain  and 
settled  in  Manchester.  Two  years  later 
he  wrote  his  famous  work.  The  Condition  of 
the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1844. 

In  this  book  Engels  drew  conclusions 
which  have  ever  since  given  guidance  to 
the  working  class  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  these  were  the  simple — but  for 
that  day  advanced — propositions  that: — 
— '  ‘  the  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  based 
wholly  upon  the  competition  of  the 
workers  themselves,  i.e.,  upon  their 
want  of  cohesion  ”  ; 

— “  if  the  employer  had  no  concentrated, 
collective  opposition  to  expect,  he  would 
in  his  own  interest  gradually  reduce 
wages  to  a  lower  and  lower  point  ”  ; 

— in  the  trade  unions  the  workers  had  found 
a  means  of  achieving  cohesion,  i.e.,  of 
unity,  enabling  them  ‘  ‘  to  deal,  en  masse, 
with  the  employers.” 

Already  at  this  early  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  working  class,  experience 
had  brought  proof  that  the  trade  unions 
— essential  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the 
workers  in  each  trade  or  industry — must 
be  supplemented  by  a  political  movement 
that  would  represent  the  interests  of  the 
workers  as  a  class  against  the  whole  of 
the  capitalist  class  and  the  capitalist  state. 
This  political  movement  of  the  workers 
took  shape  in  the  form  of  the  Chartist 
movement. 

In  his  analysis  of  Chartism,  Engels 
showed  that  a  source  of  weakness  was  that 
“  the  working  men’s  movement  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  thfe  Chartists  and  the 
Socialists,”  and  called  for  “  the  union  of 
Chartism  and  Socialism.” 

In  this  is  to  be  found  the  germ  of  the 
idea,  developed  by  Marx  and  later  by 
Lenin,  that  an  essential  condition  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  class  is  the 
wedding  of  socialist  theory  with  the 
organised  Labour  movement. 

FUNDAMENTAL  TEACHINGS 
Four  years  later,  in  1848,  Marx  and 
Engels  deepened  and  expanded  their 
teachings  on  working  class  unity  in  their 
historic  work.  The  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party.  In  this  work,  the 
foundation  document  of  scientific  social¬ 
ism,  they  show  that 

"  with  the  development  of  industry  the 
proletariat  not  only  increases  in  number : 
it  becomes  concentrated  in  greater  masses, 
its  strength  grows,  and  it  feels  that  strength 
more  .  .  .  the  collisions  between  individual 
workmen  and  individual  bourgeois  take 
more  and  more  the  form  of  a  collision 
between  two  classes.  Thereupon  the 
workers  begin  to  form  combinations  (trade 
unions )  against  the  bourgeois.  .  .” 
Analysing  the  significance  of  the  trade 
d  the  struggles  waged  by  them 
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to  promote  the  interests  of  the  workers, 
Marx  and  Engels  emphasise  that, 

“  the  real  fruits  of  their  battles  lies, 
not  in  the  immediate  result,  but  in 
the  ever-expanding  union  of  the 
workers.” 

This  “  ever-expanding  union  ”  tends  to 
“  centralise  the  numerous  local  struggles, 
all  of  the  same  character,  into  one  national 
struggle,”  and  leads  to  the 

“  organisation  of  the  proletarians  as  a 
class,  and  consequently  into  a 
political  party.” 

Although  this  process  is  “  continually 
being  upset  ”  it 

“  ever  rises  up  again,  stronger,  firmer, 
mightier.” 

The  relationship  of  the  Communists  to 
this  union  of  the  working  class  was  also 
formulated  by  Marx  and  Engels,  some  of 
their  main  propositions  in  this  respect 
being : — 

— the  Communists  “  have  no  interests 
separate  and  apart  from  those  of  the 
proletariat  as  a  whole 
— they  “  bring  to  the  front  the  common 
interests  of  the  entire  proletariat  ’  ’  ; 

— “  They  always  and  everywhere  represent 
the  interests  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  ’  ’ ; 
— they  have  “  the  advantage  of  clearly  under¬ 
standing  the  line  of  march,  the  conditions, 
and  the  ultimate  general  results  of  the 
proletarian  movement  ’  ’ ; 

— they  “fight  for  the  attainment  of  the 
immediate  aims,  the  enforcement  of  the 
momentary  interests  of  the  working  class; 
but  in  the  movement  of  the  present  they 
also  represent  and  take  care  of  the  future 
of  that  movement 

— they  “  labour  everywhere  for  the  union  and 
agreement  of  the  democratic  parties  of  all 
countries.” 

Thus,  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  authors 
of  The  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party 
called  for  a  union  of  the  working  class  that 
would  embrace  all  organisations  of  the 
workers  and  would  provide  a  basis  for 
agreements  with  other  progressive  forces 
for  common  action  against  the  main  props 
of  reaction. 

A  “LIFE-GIVING  PRINCIPLE” 

These  views  guided  the  practical  work 
of  Marx  and  Engels  and  were  applied  by 
them  in  leading  the  work  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Working  Men’s  Association. 

This  Association  was  a  union  of  the 
Communists,  represented  by  Marx  and 
Engels,  with  other  socialist  organisations 
and  the  mass  organisations  of  the  workers, 
the  trade  unions.  This  character  of  the 
First  International  as  a  union  of  all 
organisations  of  the  working  class  (it  also 
had  individual  membership)  was  given  to 
it  by  Marx,  who 

“  drew  up  the  general  Rules  in  such  a  way 
that  all  working  class  socialists  of  that 


period  could  join  it  .  .  .  and  even  the 
more  advanced  sections  of  the  English 
trade  unions  ”  (Engels). 

In  the  Address  which  preceded  the  rules 
of  the  I.W.M.A.,  Marx  wrote  that  "  to 
conquer  political  power  has  become  the 
great  duty  of  the  working  classes.” 
Dealing  with  the  conditions  for  reaching 
that  great  goal,  Marx  wrote: — 

“  One  element  of  success  they  possess — 
numbers;  but  numbers  weigh  only  in  the 
balance  if  united  by  combination  and  led 
by  knowledge.” 

Disregard  of  that  ”  bond  of  brotherhood 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
workers,”  he  declared,  “  will  be  chastised 
by  the  common  discomfiture  of  their 
incoherent  efforts.”  These  efforts  had 
“  hitherto  failed  from  the  want  of  soli¬ 
darity  between  the  manifold  divisions  of 
labour  in  each  country.” 

In  one  of  his  rare  public  speeches,  made* 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress  of  the 
I.W.M.A.  at  The  Hague  in  1872,  Marx 
spoke  of  ”  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  International — Solidarity  — 

“  We  shall  attain  our  great  goal  if  we 
can  establish  this  life-giving  prin¬ 
ciple  firmly  among  all  the  workers 
of  all  lands  ...  I  shall  continue 
to  work  at  my  chief  task,  at  pro¬ 
moting  the  solidarity  of  the  workers 
which  I  regard  as  so  momentous  for 
the  future.” 

WORKING  MEN’S  PARTY 

In  the  1880’s,  Frederick  Engels  con¬ 
tinued  to  labour  for  the  realisation  of  this 
”  life-giving  principle  ”  of  unity. 

In  1881  he  wrote  his  famous  series  of 
articles  for  The  Labour  Standard  (organ  of 
the  London  Trades  Council),  in  one  of 
which  he  forecast  that  “  the  position  of  the 
trade  unions  must  change  considerably. 
They  will  no  longer  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
being  the  only  organisations  of  the  working 
class.  At  the  side  of,  or  above,  the  unions 
of  special  trades  there  must  spring  up  a 
general  union,  a  political  organisation  of 
the  working  class  as  a  whole.” 

In  another  of  these  articles  he  called  for 
the  formation  of  a  “  working  men’s 
party  ” : — 

“  a  new  line  must  be  struck  out  ...  in  the 
direction  of  democracy.  But  in  England, 
where  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
working  class  forms  the  immense  majority 
of  the  people,  democracy  means  the 
dominion  of  the  working  class,  neither 
more  nor  less  ...  in  England  a  real 
democratic  party  is  impossible  unless  it  be 
a  working  mans  party.” 

Engels,  who  died  in  1895,  did  not  live  to 
see  the  formation  of  the  Labour  Party. 
The  socialist  societies  formed  in  the  1880’s 
— the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and 
the  Socialist  League,  both  of  which 
proclaimed  Marxism,  and  the  Fabian 


Society,  which  repudiated  the  class 
struggle  and  Marxism — Engels  regarded 
as  propagandist  sects.  His  real  hopes  lay 
not  with  them,  but  with  the  masses,  as  was 
expressed  in  a  letter  he  wrote  in  1886: 

“  the  great  thing  is  to  get  the  working 
class  to  move  as  a  class;  that  once 
obtained,  they  will  soon  find  the 
right  direction,  and  all  who  resist 
.  .  .  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold  .  . 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY 
By  the  end  of  the  1880’s  there  began 
that  great  movement  of  the  British 
workers  as  a  class  which  rejoiced  the  last 
years  of  Engel’s  life:  the  organisation  of 
.the  hitherto  unorganised  mass  of  unskilled 
workers ;  the  beginnings  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  craft  exclusiveness  of  the  old  unions ; 
the  emergence  of  new  leaders  with  a  wider 
vision,  inspired  by  a  socialist  outlook;  the 
movement  towards  a  “  working  men’s 
party  ”  which  was  soon  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  Labour  Party. 

When  at  the  Plymouth  Trades  Union 
Congress  in  1899  the  resolution  moved  by 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  for  the  formation  of  a  Labour 
Representation  Committee  carried  the  day 
it  called  for  a  political  organisation  of  a 
type  that  would  embrace  all  working  class 
organisations,  including  the  mass  organisa¬ 
tions  of  the  workers  (the  trade  unions)  and 
the  socialist  organisations  (at  that  time  the 
I.L.P.,the  S.D.F.,  and  the  Fabian  Society). 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Labour 
Party  from  the  time  of  its  inception  in 
1900  as  the  Labour  Representation  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  up  to 
1920.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
Labour  Party  was  open  to  all  trade  unions 
and  socialist  organisations  which  accepted 
its  constitution  and  rules,  not  excluding 
those  socialist  organisations  which  pro¬ 
nounced  themselves  as  revolutionary  in 
policy  and  adherents  of  Marxism. 

Any  revolutionary  organisation  which 
remained  outside  the  Labour  Party  did  so 
of  its  own  will  because  a  sectarian,  dog¬ 
matic  misinterpretation  of  Marxist  tactics 
led  them  into  self-isolation  from  the 
Labour  Party.  The  S.D.F.,  which  at  first 
took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Labour 
Party,  withdrew  its  affiliation,  but  re¬ 
affiliated  at  a  later  stage  as  the  British 
Socialist  Party. 

The  Communist  Party  was  formed  in 
1920,  uniting  the  B.S.P.  and  other  Marxist 
groups  into  a  united  Marxist  Party,  thus 
overcoming  the  division  in  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionary  section  of  the  workers.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly-formed  party  was 
to  apply  for  affiliation  to  the  Labour  Party. 

In  this  they  were  guided  by  the  advice 
of  Lenin,  who  helped  the  militant  workers 
to  overcome  the  traditional  sectarianism 
of  the  British  Marxist  groups. 


When  earlier  (in  1908)  . the  Labour  Party 
applied  for  affiliation  to  the  Second 
International,  its  application  had  been 
opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
S.D.F.  and  others  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  not  a  socialist  organisation  and  did  not 
recognise  the  class  struggle.  Lenin 
opposed  this  standpoint,  and  supported 
the  application  of  the  Labour  Party  for 
affiliation  to  the  International  on  the 
grounds  that,  although  it  “  does  not  pursue 
a  fully  independent  class  policy,”  it  never¬ 
theless 

“  represents  the  first  step  on  the  part  of  the 
really  proletarian  organisations  of 
England  towards  a  conscious  class  policy 
and  towards  a  socialist  Labour  Party.” 
In  taking  this  stand,  Lenin  was  con¬ 
tinuing  the  standpoint  of  Marx  and 
Engels.  On  the  international  arena,  he 
fought  for  the  union  of  the  socialist 
organisations  in  the  Second  International 
with  the  mass  organisations  of  the  British 
workers,  the  trade  unions  which  formed 
the  main  basis  of  the  Labour  Party.  On 
a  national  scale,  he  fought  for  the  same 
principle  by  helping  to  overcome  the 
sectarian  opposition  '*  in  principle  ”  among 
Marxist  workers  to  affiliation  with  the 
Labour  Party  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
unity  and  advance  of  the  working  class. 

From  these  facts,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  standpoint  of  Marxism  on  the 
question  of  unity  has  been  consistent 
throughout. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  leaders  of  the 
Labour  Party  (Ramsay  Macdonald  &  Co.) 
who,  in  1920  and  in  subsequent  years, 
rejected  affiliation  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  launched  upon  a  course  of 
expulsions  and  proscriptions,  bans  and 
“  black  circulars,”  departed  from  the 
original  character  of  the  Labour  Party  and 
set  at  nought  the  lessons  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  working  class  movement. 

Ramsay  Macdonald,  Thomas,  and 
Snowden  themselves  in  1931  proved 
deserters  from  the  cause  of  the  Labour 
Party.  But  the  lesson  of  their  splitting 
policy  was  not  immediately  realised. 
Macdonaldism  still  remained. 

The  movement  of  support  for  the 
affiliation  of  the  Communist  Party  to 
the  Labour  Party,  which  is  arousing 
such  widespread  support,  offers  an 
opportunity  to  retrieve  this  departure 
from  the  original  character  of  the 
Labour  Party  and  to  carry  the  working 
class  of  Britain  forward  to  new 
victories. 

SUGGESTED  READING. 

As  for  Commentary  No.  7,  adding 
recent  publications  on  affiliation  issue  and 
the  articles  by  R.  P.  Dutt  in  March  and 
April  Labour  Monthly. 
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